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ABSTRACT 
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matching process. In this paper the «goodness-of-f it" between the 
individual and the job is taken as problematic and is used as an 
explanatory concept for both the reactions of individuals to their 
jobs (job satisfaction, stress, turnover) and for the response of the 
organization to characteristics of its members (conflict, need for 
control and communication) . It is argued that the distribution of 
jobs according to characteristics sought out by individuals in the 
matching process (such as status, income, autonomy) is determined 
quite independently from the forces that determine the supply of 
individuals according to the value they place on various 
characteristics of jobs and the skills they possess. In the matching 
process the outcome is determined by the relative bargaining power of 
individuals and organizations and the distribution of information 
about jobs and men. The psychological impact of discrepancies between 
jobs and men on individuals is analyzed as well as the reaction of 
organizations to various types of discrepancies. (Author) 
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Abstract 

In an industrial society* jobs and men can be conceived of as separate 
entities that are brought together through a matching process* In this paper 
the "goodness-of-£it" between the individual and the job is taken as problematic 
and is used as an explanatory concept for both the reactions of individuals 
to their jobs (job satisfaction, stress* turnover) and for the response of 
the organization to characteristics of its members (conflict, need for control 
and communication). It is argued that the distribution of jobs according to 
characteristics sought out by individuals in the matching process (such as 
status, income, autonomy) is determined quit^ independently from the forces 
that determine the supply of individuals according to the value they place 
on various characteristics of jobs and the skills they possess. In the 
matching process the outcome is determined by the relative bargaining power 
of individuals and organizations and the distribution of information about jobs 
and men. The psychological Impact oi discrepancies between jobs and men on 
individuals is analyzed as well as the reaction of organizations to various 
types of discrepancies. 
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Introduction 

In industrial society, the matching of individuals to jobs is a complex 
and problematic process. Unlike preindustrial societies* where job and man 
are often tied together from birth» industrial socijeties pi^ep^i^e individuals 
for the world of work In agencies that are usually separate from the organiza- 
tions that will ultimately employ them. Persons therefore niay form expectations 

« 

and develop needs with respect to work which may not be realizable given the 
range of alternatives open to them. Organizations, on the other hand, frequently 
design jobs to maximiae efficiency as determined by technological and manage- 
ment principles and must rely on less than perfect information about the 
existing supply of labor in order to fill these positions. It thus appears 
likely that in industrial societies there is a high probability that the 
matching of the Individual and the job will not result in a "fit," i.e., the 
attainment by the Individual of a job which enables him to fulfill his .needs 
and expectations, and which is congruent with his qualifications. 

An examination of these lack of fits becomes Important when one considers 
their consequences for both the individual and the organization. With respect 
to the individual, research has shown that such discrepancies are the best 
predictor of one's job satisfaction (Child, 1969), and may result in a lack of 
job involvement and negative p&ychological reactions such as frustration, 
conflict, and feelings of psychological failure (Argyrls, 1957} 196A) . 

These variables in turn have been shown to be associated with the quality of 
one's mental and physical health. Thus, many of the health problems of our 
society may be profitably attacked by increasing our attention to one of their 
prominent causes the lack of fit between the individual and his job. From 
the organization's point of view, such discrepancies niay cause concern since 
they may lead to lowered effectiveness and increased costs for communication, 
coordination, and control) as workerd adapt to their failure to obtain 



satisfaction of their needs by developing informal structures — becoming 
apathetic, for example, 

Despite the importance of these issues and despite the great interest 
of sociologists in social mobility which involves the movement of men among 
jobs, little attention has been paid by sociologists to the processes by' 
which individuals are matched to jobs and the consequences of imperfect 
matching. These issues have been given greater priority in the fields of 
industrial psychology, business management, and economics, but research in 
these areas needs to be supplemented by a sociological perspective on the 
problem so that a systematic framework for understanding and prediction can 
be developed. Such a framework, supported by empirical analyses based on 
broad, representative samples, is needed not just for "basic" scientific 
reasons — e.g., to understand what people want from work and the consequences 
of their not being able to attain it—but for "applied", purposes as well. 
The U.S. government, for example, has expressed concern about the issue of 
worker alienation (e.g.. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1972). However, 
in order for such concern to be translated into meaningful policy recommenda- 
tions which are potentially effective. It is necessary to have an en5>lrically 
supported theoretical framework which makes predictions about the causes and 
consequences of various discrepancies between the individual and the job. 

In this paper, we will attempt to develop a conceptual framewotk which 
would serve as a basis for empirical research Into these problems and thus be 
a step toward the development of a comprehensive theory of the relationship 
of Individuals to jobs In an industrial society. Such a framework will 
necessarily require insights from both psychological and sociological levels 
of analysis — < e.g., it must recognize that the individual has needs and 



expectations with respect to work and must explain these as well as his 
reactions to his job in psychological terms; but it must also, on the socio- 
logical level of analysis, account for the structural factors that make these 
particular needs, expectations, and reactions more or less likely for parti- 
cular subgroups within the society. In addition, it must recognize that in an 
industrial society, jobs are defined primarily by their interdependence with 
other jobs in a complex division of labor and have an existence independent of 
individuals. Jobs thus can be created and eliminated independently of who 
occupies them or may occupy them, and we may legitimately ask questions about 
the degree of "fit" between jobs and individuals. Our discussion will be 
limited to jobs that are performed within organizations— -the predominant 
situation in industrial societies. 

The first part of the paper will discuss characteristics of jobs and of 
individuals as well as some of the structural determinants of these character- 
istics. This will be followed by a consideration of the process by which 
individuals and jobs are matched, the types of discrepancies that may occur 
due to imperfect matching, and the consequences of these discrepancies 
for both the individual and the organization. The emphasis throughout will 
be on delineating the important factors in each phase of this process and on 
describing how these are interrelated. We will not attempt to exhaustively 
describe and analyze any particular phase of this process; such efforts 
will rather form the substance of future work. 

Characteristics of Jobs 

In order to delineate the characteristics that differentiate jobs, it 
will be useful to make a distinction between those factors that are associated 
with the fact that jobs may be classified as belonging to particular occupations 



and those factors which are associated with differences among jobs within the 
same occupation. It Is thus Important to make clear the distinction between 
an "occupation" and a "job." An "occupation" may be defined as the "social 
role performed by adult members of society that directly and/or indirectly 
yields social and financial consequences and that constitutes a major focus 
in the life of an adult" (Hall, 1969:5-6). It is thus a social category, 
specifying a particular function within a societal division of labor. "Job*' 
or "work role," on the other hand, refers to a specific activity performed 
by an individual within a particular occupation. Though some (e.g., Davis and 
Taylor, 1972) prefer to distinguish between "job" and "work role," we shall 
use them Interchangeably to refer to the set of rules and expectations on 
the part of i he employee as well as the organization that directs all of "f 
the individual's "at work" behavior. It thus includes the individual's 
social relations in the work situation as well as his direct activities in 
relation to the object undergoing transformation (cf. Davis and Taylor, 
1972:11-12). 

The first dimension of variation among jobs thus parallels the variation 
among their associated occupational categories. Occupations may be said to 
vary with respect to their raquirements and their rewards. Requirements 
differ with respect to prerequisites for entry (in terms of education, training, 
certification), and type of tasks its incumbents generally perform (whether 
manipulation of symbols, people, or things), which require different types and 
levels of skills. There are a number of difficulties in determining these 
occupational requirements since they must be conceived of as complex patterns rather 
than in unldlmensional terms. One attempt at an operationallzation of the 
functional or performance requirements for an occupation is the General 
Educational Development (GED) scale developed by the Bureau of Employment 
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Security. This scale Is an attempt to delineate the requirements for each of 
three fundamental skills — reasoning, mathematics, and language — for job 
titles listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U. S. Department of 
Labor Bureau of Employment Security, 1966). (For an extended discussion of these 
Issues of operatlonallzation of requirements for occupations, see Kalleberg 
ard S^rensen, 1973:218-222.) 

Rewards differ with respect to the societal evaluation of the occupation 
(prestige) , the Income associated with the occupation, the position of the 
occupation in the societal and organizational authority structures, and the 
extent to which the occupation permits the attainment of an orderly career, 
i.e., the progression to other occupations that provide greater rewards or 
progression within the stratification system of the particular occupation. 
These dimensions of rewards are Interdependent among themselves and with the 
dimensions of occupational requirements, and each dimension may be used to 
rank occupations with respect to their desirability. 

Within a particular occupational category, jobs vary on a number of 
additional dimensions which are to a certain extent independent of their 
association with an occupation. These variations are due to the fact that jobs 
are units in a smaller social system than that of the society, namely an 
organization, and thus may vary with respect to opportunities for self- 

« 

direction (e.g., degree of role specificity, substantive complexity), types 
. of social relationships (e.g., quality of interpersonal relationships), and 

benefits not directly associated with the occupational category (e.g., tenure, 
retirement benefits, fringe benefits). 

Variation in jobs thus is produced by two main sets of factors — those 
due to their being associated with an occupational category in an interdependent 
societal division of labor and those due to their being components of an 
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Interrelated set of roles that define the organization. Characteristics o£ 
jobs that are associated with each of these two sets may In turn be ranked 
according to their relative desirability. While jobs that are associated with 
highly desirable occupational characteristics may also be associated with 
desirable organj^iatlonal characteristics, this need not necessarily be the case 
(e.g., the relatively prestigious occupation of accountant may be associated 
with a high degree of role specificity and low substantive complexity in a 
particular organization). Individuals may therefore find It difficult to 
maximize their values with respect to all characteristics of jobs to the 
extent that characteristics associated with the occupation are not highly 
correlated with those due to the organization. Since the aspects of the job 
associated with the occupation have greater visibility to the community and 
the society, the individual will probably attempt to maximize his values with 
respect to these when choosing a job, rather than the aspects associated with 
the organization about which he is likely to have less information. This 
is already one reason why discrepancies between individuals and their jobs 
may occur. 

The dimensions of variation just delineated do not occur randomly but 
depend on factors operating at both the societal and organizational levels. 
It will thus be useful to briefly indicate what these factors are since 
they will largely determine the availability of jobs with particular character- 
istics. The occupational structure of a society, that is, the distribution 
of occupations according to characteristics relevant for our analysis, 
at any point in time depends on (1) the level of technological change "(Treiman, 
1970); as countries industrialize, the proportion of the labor force engaged in 
agriculture decreases, the number of occupational specialties is greatly 
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Increased, and the ratio of nonmanual to manual workers In the labor force 
increases; (2) population growth and distribution (e.g., the "baby boom" of 
post-World War II In the U. S. has influenced the Increase in the service 
sector); (3) government policies with respect to expenditures (e.g., the recent 
increase in health-related occupations) ; (4) the quantity and quality of labor 
supply; and (5) the level and structure of consumer demand. These factors <ire 
interrelated but make distinct contributions to the growth and decline of 
particular occupations. 

The distribution of characteristics of particular jobs within an organ- 
ization is determined in part by the occupational category to which it belongs, 
since the occupation determines the type of task that is done and the general 
position of the activity in the organizational hierarchy (e.g., managers will 
have greater authority than clerks). Thus the opportunities for self-direction, 
type of social relations, etc., will differ for different occupations. Within 
occupational categories, however, jobs may differ on these dimensions due to 
factors associated with the particular organization, such as the degree of 
uncertainty in its environment and its technology and managerial policy. 
Highly role-specific jobs, for exan^le, have been argued to be associated 
with routine technologies (Perrow, 1967), high degrees of organizational 
complexity (Child, 1973), and adherence to Tayloristlc principles of manage- 
ment. Similarly, the quality of Interpersonal relations associated with a 
job is affected by the leaderhsip style of the organization. 

The distribution of job characteristics is thus mainly determined by such 
factors as the derived demand for goods and services and the technological 
structure as well as factors unique to particular organizations. Slrce these 
factors are largely independent of the distribution of characteristics of 
individuals at any given point in time, the fit of Individuals and jobs becomes 
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problematic. Before discussing the issue of fit It will be necessary to first 
delineate the characteristics which differentiate Individuals. 

Characteristics of Individuals 

Just as jobs vary, so do Individuals. It will therefore be necessary 
to delineate the dimensions of variation among Individuals before proceeding 
to a discussion of the Interaction of individuals and jobs. In this section, 
we will first describe thr ways In which Individuals differ that are important 
in this context and then discuss some of the determinants of this variation. 

Individuals vary along two basic dimensions: with respect to their 
qualifications for particular jobs and with respect to the values they have 
toward different aspects o!c work. Qualifications Include the extent to which 
individuals are certified for particular jobs, their level, type, and degree 
of specialization of skill, and their noncognltive attributes. Individuals 
also differ In their ordering of n«eds and values that they bring to the work 
situation, called their "reward value hierarchy" (Blau et al., 1956), their 
"projets" (Touraine, 1971), or their "orientation to work" (Goldthorpe et al., 
1968). These values relate both to the revrards associated with the pccupational 
category and those associated with the organizational features of the job 
(In fact, these values determine which employment conditions constitute 
rewards for a particular individual). Thus, individuals differ In the value 
they place upon prestige, income and fringe benefits, authority and power, 
careers, self-direction and interpersonal relationships. Qualifications and 
values are not independent, since qualifications reflect training and experiences 
that are of importance for the values individuals form. 

The first component of one's qualifications, certification, is assessed 
by the extent to which he meets the requirements set by the occupation (e.g., 
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via a professional association) to practice a particular job activity and/or 
the hiring requirements set by the organization. The form such certification 
takes vlll vary, though common forms include a period of apprenticeship or an 
educational credential. Although such indices of certification may be expected 
to be indicators of one's possession of the skills required for particular 
jobs, this need not necessarily be the case and instead they may be used by 
employers as indicators that one has been "properly" socialized for the job 
(Gintis, 1971) or as a screening mechanism to lower hiring costs (Berg, 1970). 

In general, skills refer to those motoric aptitudes and knowledge that . 
are relevant for carrying out a task embodied in a job. They can be differ- 
entiated according to their level, type, and degree of specialization. Level 
of skills may be operatlonallzed by the costs of training an average person; 
type of skills may be classified according to the activities for which they 
are used and operatlonallzed by the characteristics of occupational activities 
given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . Finally, skills are specialized 
to the extent that they are not transferable to other tasks than the ones they 
were acquired to carry out. Spec;l.allzatlon may be operatlonallzed by the costs of 
retraining that person for another task (controlling of course for similarity 
between tasks). Skills are mostly acquired in schools and on-the-job, although 
some general skills are also acquired in the family* (For an extended discussion 
of skills, see S^rensen and Kalleberg, 197A*) 

The final component of qualifications, one's noncognitive attributes, 

represents his social characteristics other than technical qualifications which 
influence hiring decisions, such as skin color, and personality characteristics) 
such as discipline and subordinancy (see Gintis, 1971). These attributes 
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are prod^jcts of one's educational experience, personality development, birth, 
etc. 

The values that an individual has with respect to characteristics of 
jobs are related to his qualifications since his attainment of the latter 
(e.g., credentials) may be motivated by his values and vice versa. Some of the 
variance in these values and needs may be explained by reference to personality 
characteristics unique to the individual (e.g., authoritarianism, extroversion- 
introversion, independence needs), but these are not the concern of this paper. 
Rather, we are concerned with variation in such values that are more directly 
socially determined, i.e., we are primarily concerned with factors that produce 
differences between, rather than within, social groupings (of. Friedlander, 
1965). 

Variatilon in the ordering of values with respect to work is first affected 
by family background as determined by social class position. Parents of 
different social classes, perhaps reflecting their experiences in the world 
of work, differentially value various characteristics of jobs and teach these 
values to their children. Kohn (1969) and Kohn and Schooler (1969), for example, 
found that in both the U. S. and Italy, higher-class parents place a greater 
value on self-direction while lower-class parents place a greater emphasis on 
conformity to authority. Hyman (1966) found that lower-class parents tended 
to emphasize stability and security as rewards more than higher-class parents, 
who placed greater stress on intrinsic rewards. In line with these values 
with respect to work, differential emphasis is placed on education, the primary 
mechanism facilitating the attainment of occupational status in the U. S. 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967). Parental encouragement has been shown to be a powerful 
intervening variable between SES and intelligence and one's educational 
aspirations (Sewell and Shah, 1968), and lower class parents place less value 
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on higher education than their higher-class counterparts (Hyman, 1966), 

Thusi the family produces variation in values in at least two ways 

via its direct socialising influence with respect to organizational and occupational 

characteristics (including occupational inheritance) and via its effect on the 

child's educational aspirations. 

The second major factor producing differences in these values among 
social groups is education, which in industrial society has become the principal 
mechanism for selecting individuals to play roles in the occupational system 
and the chief socializing agency for the child from elementary school to his 
entry into the labor force (Parsons, 1959; Cohen and Lazerson, 1972)* Schools 
select those who will go to college and those who won't, and "losers" accept 
the differentiation occurring in the educational system and later in the 
occupational system because of the common value in our society on achievement, 
and because selection was presumably made on the basis of universalistic 
criteria (Parsons, 1959). Those who do not have the ability to go to college 
may be "cooled out" (Clark, 1970) and be socialized into lower occupational 
aspirations. (Thus, values with respect to work both affect and are affected 
by, qualifications.) The educational system produces both cognitive (Kohn, 
1969) and noncognitive (Gintis, 1971) skills and attributes as well as affects 
one's reward value hierarchy with respect to work e.g., it has an effect 
on desire for self-direction which is independent of the effects of occupa- 
tional position (Kohn, 1969$ Kohn and Schooler, 1969). 

A number of other factors have been cited as important in their effects 
on values toward work. Sex role socialization differences, for example, 
produce differences between men and women regarding societal definitions of the 
work role (Rossi, 1969). Centers and Bugental (1966) found that women place 
greater emphasis on social factors such as "good co^^workers" than do men» who 
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are more likely than women to stress such Intrinsic factors as "work which 
allows you to use your skill and talent." Other factors include one's position 
In the life cycle; domestic circumstances such as whether married and number 
of dependent children (Goldthorpe et al. [1968] found that married workers 
with children were motivated to give higher priority to extrlnsiC) economic 
returns than those without children); and experience of geographical and/or 
social mobility (Goldthorpe et al. [1968] found geographical and downward 
social mobility to be associated with a valuation of extrinsic » especially 
economic rewards from work). 

Differences in work orientations which are held upon entry into the 
labor force will be modified by actual work experience, which may be the most 
important factor of all in shaping the orientations of the mature worker. 
Kohn (1969) and Kohn and Schooler (1969)) for example* found that men in higher 
occupational positions judge jobs more by their intrinsic qualities (interesting 
work, chance for self -'direct ion, chance to use one's abilities) than those in 
lower occupational positions, who tended to emphasize extrinsic rewards (pay, 
fringe benefits, type of supervisor, co-workers) to a greater extent. 
(These effects were independent of, and greater than, the effects of education.) 
Thus, men judge jobs both in terms of what they might ideally want and in 
terms of the alternatives that are realistically open to them. This finding, 
supported by Friedlander (1965, 1966) and Centers and Bugental (1966), streugthena 
the hypothesis that workers tend to be aware of and adapt to reality and will 
seek out those satisfactions that are possible even though they may prefer 
others (see also Argyris, 1973} Goldthorpe et al., 1968). 

The values and orientations of individuals are organised into hierarchies of 
occupational aspirations and expectations. The hierarchy of occupational 
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aspirations is formed by the Individual's values with respect to work as 
well as by family experiences, educational experiences, sex role socialization, 
work experiences (Sewell, Halle r, and Strauss, 1957). These aspirations 
may be unrealistic, however, as shown by Reiss (1961). The individual also 
has a hierarchy of expectations based on his appraisal of obtaining the types 
of work that he aspires to and values. These are more realistically grounded 
than aspirations and based more directly on the individual's qualifications, 
work experience, and his perception of the supply of, and demand for, workers 
with his qualifications. A key factor which may be expected to make one's 
expectations conform closely to his aspirations in the U. S. is education. 
Due to the emphasis placed in our society on individual achievement and on 
education as the avenue to social mobility, it has been argued that the educational 
credential has come to be regarded in terms of its marketability (Mills, 1951), 
i.e., as an investment in one's future that should provide rewards (those 
aspects of work that one values) in the occupational system."'' 

The characteristics of individuals just described cannot be expected to 
match the characteristics of jobs that are available at any given point in time 
in an industrial society. An important part of the training for jobs in 
industrial societies takes place in schools only loosely connected with the 
labor market and even the training acquired in jobs does not ensure the 
availability of actual jobs. Similarly, values and expectations regarding 
jobs and the rewards derived from them are formed on the basis of predictions 
based on less-than-perfect information regarding job opportunities. Thus, 
there exists a great potential for discrepancies between the values and 
qualifications of the individual and the complementary characteristics of jobs 
in an industrial society. We shall consider these discrepancies after we 
consider the process by which individuals and jobs are matched. 

i.7 
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The Matching Process 

Having discussed the dimensions along which jobs and individuals vary, 
we shall in this section consider the process by which Individuals and jobs are 
matched. This process is conceived of as an exchange situation wherein each 
party attempts to satisfy his objectives as best he can. Individuals will 
attempt to choose a job that will satisfy their values toward work and which 
will be appropriate to their qualifications. Organizations, on the other 
hand, will attempt to select Individuals that will have the requirements for 
filling Its job vacancies-~both functional requirements (technical requirements 
needed to optimally perform the job) and nonfunctional requirements (criteria 
of selection not related to actual performance — e.g., sex, race). 

The interaction of the processes of individual choice and organizational 
selection results In the matching of the individual to the job. The key factor 
in this exchange is the relative power of the parties, for the relative power 
will determine the outcome of tHe process and thus the potential for a discrepancy 
between the individual and the job. Thus, a consideration of the nature and 
causes of the relative power of the parties in the matching process should 
enable us to make predictions as to the occurrence of var^ us types of dis- 
crepancies. 

The concept of power as used here is similar to that used by Crozier (1973). 
That is, A*s power over B corresponds to A's capacity to impose on B terms of 
exchange that are favorable to A. If we make the assumption that individuals 
will not seek jobs that will result in discrepancies with their values and/or 
qualifications, we may equate the relative power of the individual with respect 
to the organization with the degree of control persons have over their 
employment situation. Thust if individuals have a high degree of control 
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over their employment sltuatloni they will have relatively great power 
vls-a-vls the organization! and vice versa. The Implication of this Is that 
discrepancies between the values of the Individual and the extent to which these 
are reallzeable on the job will occur when persons have relatively low degrees 
of control over their employment situation. Discrepancies Involving the 
qualifications of Individuals and the requirements of jobs Include a number 
of different types and thus the situation here Is more complicated. (For a 
discussion of this matching of the qualifications of individuals to the 
requirements of jobs, see the extended treatment In S^rensen and Kalleberg, 
1974.) 

The degree of control Individuals have over their employment situation is 
composed of two components; (1) the degree to which persons can choose between 
alternative employment opportunities when seeking a job, and (2) the degree 
to which they can decide themselves when to leave a job, or their job security, 
.'he two components will often vary together. The remainder of this section 
will attempt to indicate some of the more important determinants of these 
components of a worker's degree of control. (The reader is referred to 
S^rensen and Kalleberg [197A] for a more extended treatment of this topic.) 

The range of occupations from which the individual has the alternative 
of choosing is limited by restrictions on information. For example, there may 
be a lack of knowledge regarding all the occupations which would be suitable 
and for which one would be qualified (including knowledge of requirements 
for entry, rewards offered, opportunities for employment and advancement) and 
the costs of obtaining this information may be too high. Such information In 
turn is not randomly distributed in the population but differs according to 
education, sex, family class position, etc. (Reiss, 1961), thus giving certain 
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groups of people greater control over their employment situation than others. 
Information restrictions also affect control in another way, that is, since 
organizations are limited in their selection by lack of complete information 
regarding personnel, they often use educational credentials to "screen" 
possible applicants to offset the hiring costs involved in developing tests 
to ascertain this information (Taubman and Wales, 1973). Thus organizational 
Information restrictions make a lack of appropriate qualifications an important 
factor producing a lack of control. O^Thether or not this use of credentials 
is a rational procedure on the part of organizations is another question; 
Berg [1970] suggests that it may not be.) 

Even if one has perfect information, however, an individual may not be 
able to obtain certain jobs if his mobility for som,e„reason is constrained. 
The cost of moving to another geographical area is one such constraint. 
Married women are often constrained by the employment of their husbands. 
Discrimination whether against certain races, ethnic groups or other minorities 
can be seen as barriers to mobility that reduces a person's possibility of taking 
advantage of existing employment opportunities. Whether barriers are caused by 
personal attributes such as marital status and geographic location, or by 
structural forces such as discrimination, they reduce a person's control over 
his employment situation. 

Characteristics of the labor market will also influence one's control. 
High employment levels, for example, will increase the power of the Individual 
vis-a-vis the organization since more jobs will be available for persons seeking 
jobs, and job Incumbents have more control over the decision to leave. In 
addition, the structure of the labor market itself has an effect. An individual 
has a greater probability of satisfying his desire for high income in structured 
labor markets where wages are set by union-management contract than in an 
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unstructured labor market of Individual bargaining, 

Finally, one's range of alternatives Is limited by his previous decisions 
in the labor force. "Occupational tracking" (Jakubauskas and Palomba, 1973) 
may be expected to be increasingly common due to the greater stress on 
credentials, making it difficult for persons to switch careers without 
incurring the high costs associated with returning to school. 

The variables that Influence the matching process in the ways described 
above, such as information, geographical constraints, and employment levels, 
are variables that will be responsible for the frequency of discrepancies 
between jobs and men, given a distribution of jobs and a distribution of 
individuals. TLe?,y will thus be Important variables In an analysis attempting 
to account for variation in the amount of job satisfaction among population 
groups or change over time in worker attitudes and/or organizational effectiveness. 

Discrepancies Resulting from Imperfect Matching 

Having described the general process by which a discrepancy between the 
individual and the job occurs, we shall in this section delineate the various 
types of discrepancies that may occur. We shall describe two basic types of 
discrepancies — those between the individual's skills and those required to 
adequately perform the job and those arising from the individual not being able 
to attain those aspects of work which he values. 

The general cause of a discrepancy between the individual's skills and 
those required to adequately perform the job is a lack of information on the 
part of the individual and /or the organization. The individual has a lack of 
information regarding the amount of skill required to perform the job so he 
must rely on such "objective" Indicators as the credential require^ for entry, 
which way not be highly correlated with required skill if the job has been 
educstionally upgraded (Berg, 1970; Scovllle, 1966). The organization, on 
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the other hand, has a complementary lack of information with respect to the 
skills possessed by the incividual and thus relies on such "objective'* indicators 
as the individual's credentials i which may also not be highly correlated with 
his ability to perform the job. 

There are two basic types of skill discrepancies, The first i quality 
underemployment (also called "overtraining" {Kalleberg and S^rensen, 1973] 
or "underutilization") I occurs when an individual is employed at a job which 
does not require the full use of his skill or occupational capacity (Jakubauskas 
and Palomba, 1973). An extreme example of this type would be a medical doctor 
employed as an orderly in a hospital » but it has been suggested that this 
situation is prevalent in lesser degrees throughout the work force (Mills i 
1951; HEWi 1973). In addition to the general cause of lack of informationi 
this type of discrepancy results from the organization having greater power 
than the individual in the job entry situation due to an oversupply of qualified 
manpower. This situation is especially problematic in developing countries 
where there is great demand for the expansion of the educational system as 
an avenue to occupational attainment and where this expansion is not accompanied 
by an expansion of the economy to be able to absorb such highly trained labor 
(Myinti 1965; Treiman^ 1970)* 

A second type of skill discrepancy may be termed "undertralnlng" and 
occurs when an individual is employed at a job for which he doesn't have the 
necessary skill or occupational capacity. This situation^ If not caused 
by lack of informationi reflects the greater power of the individual 
in the bargaining situation if it occurs initially i since the organization has 
been forced to greatly compromise its level of acceptable requirements* 
This situation may also occur when there are rapid shifts in the organization 
of work or the technology for which the worker is not prepared (e«g«i 
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obsolescence of skills). 

The second major category of discrepancies occurs when the individual 

is unable to attain those aspects of work which he values. Within this 

category there are at least four subtypes which are Interdependent ^ since 

one may value several correlated aspects of work and may simultaneously 

2 

fail to attain them. 

The first is the failure to obtain valued opportunities for self-direction 
(i«e«i the failure to obtain intrinsic rewards)* This may be due largely to a 
lack of information on the part of the individual^ i.e. » he can choose par- 
ticular occupational categories that he expects will offer self-direction 
(e.g. [More and Kohn, i960] dentistry), but within occupational categories 
these opportunities may vary widely depending on how the particular job is 
structured and defined by the organissation. Even given perfect information i 
however, this discrepancy may still occur since such opportunities are 
determined by the way the organisation structures its tasks and thus within 
particular occupational categories the individual may have no opportunities 
for the satisfaction of such values. It has been argued that such discrepancies 
are prevalent among young, blue-collar workers (Sheppard and Herrick, 1972) 
and also occur when the prof essional^s desire and need for autonomy clashes 
with the organization's requirements for coordination (Kornhauser, 1963). 

A second type occurs when the individual values a career (Goldthorpe 
et ali*s ''bureaucratic orientation'') but falls to obtain it. The individual 
with a bureaucratic orientation may choose particular occupations that he believes 
will facilitate a career* but within occupations a number of factors operate to 
produce variation in the degree to which a present job will lead to other, 
more valued jobs. These include: the organization's rate of growth and turn- 
over rate (discrepancies are more likely if these are low) , and whether 
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promotion policies are ambiguous and whether or not they are based on merit. 

A third type occurs when the Individual falls to obtain valued social 
relationships. This again may be due to a lack of Information on the 
part of the Individual since he may choose particular occi nations that he 
thinks may provide such opportunities but these are largely determined by 
the organizational setting In which the job occurs. For example, Form (1972) 
has shown that opportunities for worker Integration are constrained by the 
degree of control workers have over their machines and by the density of the 
workplace. 

The final type Involves failures to obtain desired Income, prestige, or 
authority from one's occupation. These discrepancies are examples of Incon- 
sistent statuses Insofar as differing expectations result from one's positions 
on these hierarchies and on nonoccupational hierarchies such as education; 
and are produced not so much by a lack of Information (since these are attributes 
of an occupation which are visible to the society In general) , but by the 
relationship between the supply of, and demand for, workers with particular 
qualifications and on the structure of the labor market (Caplow, 1954). 

Individual Consequences of Discrepancies 

Having taken a job which Involves one or more of these discrepancies,^ 
It Is hypothesized the^t the Individual will Initially experience negative 
psychological reactions, which will motivate him to attempt to eliminate the 
discrepancy by Individual means. If such efforts are unsuccessful. It Is 
predicted that the negative reactions will Intensify and various adaptations 
will occur. In this section, each of these phases will be dls( ised In detail. 

The Initial experience of a discrepancy is hypothesized to ^sult in 
the individual experiencing negative psychological reactions. The processes 
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involved are not quite the same for all the types of discrepancies that w:^ 
outlined in the last section^ however» and thus it will be useful to briefly 
discuss each type in turn. 

With respect to the skill malfitSi the first (underemployment) » will not 
per se generate negative responses; for it to do so» the individual must value 
the utilization of these skills. Thus^ the reactions to this discrepancy 

will appear as a component of the intrinsic discrepancies. The second type 

/ 

of skill malfit, undertraining» is a transient state whicl^ is not IjLkely to 
persist since it is assumed that it is in the interests of the organization 
to provide the worker with the training which is necessary for him to adequately 
perform his job. (See S^rensen and Kalleberg [1974] for an extended discussion 
of discrepancies involving skills*) 

In the case of intrinsic discrepancies » the worker doesn't obtain his 
desired opportunities for self--direction which includes a lack of opportunity 
to use his skills and abilities. This type most closely resembles the 
incongruency between the individual and the organization described by Argyrls 
(1957; 1964) and its predicted consequences for the individual include frustration » 
conflict » and feelings of psychological failure. Similarly » these reactions are 
also hypothesized in the case of discrepancies with respect to careers and social 
relationships » these too being incongruencies between the needs of the Individual 
and the demands of the job. 

The final types of discrepancies! those involving incomei authority > and 
prestige » are also hypothesised to produce these reactions though in these 
cases two additional mechanisms may be expected to be operative* Firsts there 
may be a ^'status inconsistency'' effect to the extent that the individual is 
faced with differing expectations with respect to past achievement (e«g«i in 
education) and those associated with his present occupation* Second^ the 
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Individual may consider himself to be In an Inequitable situation Insofar as 
his expectations for income and status are based on what he considers rewards 
for his investments in education or training. 

Given that the individual experiences negative psychological reactions 
as a function of one or more of these discrepancies, it Is hypothesized that 
he will attempt to eliminate the discrepancy by individual means and thus 
presumably eliminate the resulting frustration, conflict, or feeling of psy- 
chological failure* There are two major mechanisms by which he may do nhis* 
He can leave the discrepant situation or eliminate the discrepancy by modifying 
his orientation toward work. We shall discuss each of these in turn. 

The first mechanism, quitting the job, is the most extreme form of 
conflict reduction and will be utilized only as a last resort since it is 
likely to Involve sizeable costs to the individual (Pondy, 1967). These 
Include costs of dislocation to himself and his family (Argyrls, 1964) and 
the individual is likely to be highly doubtful that the probability of his 
finding a more suitable job will be great since the particular supply and 
demand employment situation and lack of information which produced the 
discrepancy initially may still exist* 

The second, more probable mechanism for eliminating the discrepancy is 
to adapt to the present job by changing or modifying one's orientation to 
work to conform to what is presently available* Here we hypothesize that the 
work orientations are not Independent but form a hierarchy and that individuals 
may begin to value most highly those aspects of work In their hierarchy that 
are available to them. Thus, workers who initially valued primarily Intrinsic 
aspects of work may see their i^ork primarily as a source of income (see 
Argyrls, 1972), or they may develop a career orientation and see their present 
job primarily in terms of a stepping-stone to better jobsi etc. There are a 
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number of constraints on the extent to which one can substitute such orientations » 
however, such as the strength with which one Initially held an orientation 
and the extent to which, the various aspects of work which one values are positively 
correlated. If one's values are institutionally supportec?, for exanqple, as the 
professional's valuation of autonomy is supported by a professional association 
with its norms, codes of ethics, circles of colleagueshlp, etc., he would be 
less likely to opt for a primarily extrinsic view of work than if he did not 
have such a reference group. 

In the event that the individual is unable to eliminate the discrepancy(les) 
by one of these methods, it is hypothesized that the initial negative psycho- 
logical reactions will intensify. He will have low job satisfaction and 
will adapt in various ways in order to cope with the situation. 

The worker may adapt individually via apathy and noninvolvement in work 
and may decrease his expectations (and perhaps even his. aspirations) that his 
needs will be fulfilled via work. He may also become aggressive* hostile, and 
attack the sources of his frustration (Argyrls, 1957). 

The worker may also seek group support to guarantee the existence of 
these adaptive mechanisms, thus creating Informal groups within the organization 
which may engage in activities that are antithetical to the interests of the 
organization (e.g., group slowdowns, quota restrictions) (Argyrls, 1957; 1964). 
These Informal groups in turn may be perpetuated by becoming formalized. Such 
formal groups (e.g., unions, occupational associations) may be viewed as 
institutionalized means of guaranteeing the existence of Informal adaptations 
as well as means by which collectivities of individuals seek to strengthen 
their position with respect to the organization in order to decrease their 
discrepancies. (The needs and motives of individuals may thus become an 
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Internal force <'or organizational change [Katz and Kahn, 1966].) 

The Issues that these formal groups are Involved with presumably reflect 
the concerns of their membership. Unions, for example, attempt primarily to 
decrease discrepancies with respect to Income, careers (attempt to make 
promotions based on seniority, etc.) and such working conditions as the 
quality of social relationships. These concerns may reflect the work values of 
their members and the belief that the&^e Issues are the ones which the unions 
are most able to affect. Occupational associations, notably professional 
associations such as the AMA and ABA, on the other hand, wHile concerned with 
Income and careers are also Interested In such content of work Issues as 
autonomy and control over work (see Kornhauser, 1963), which may be a reflection 
of the greater priority placed on these factors by higher status workers 
as well as their need for fchese to effectively perform their work. The extent 
to which such collective actions are likely to be effective In decreasing these 
discrepancies will be a function of the formal group's financial resources, 
political strength, and control over the supply of labor (Yale Law Journal , 
1966), as well as the centrallty of the occupation's skills to the organi- 
zation's functioning and the prestige of the occupational group (Scott, 1966)* 

Consequences for the Organization 

The adaptations and reactions of Individuals to these discrepancies (e.>3.. 
Informal activities, job dissatisfaction, absenteesism, turnover, lack of 
Involvement) will have consequences for the organization and may lead to its 
reacting in such a way as to Increase or decrease the problem. In this section, 
we will briefly outline some of these consequences and some possible reactions* 

Argyris (1964) argues that the informal activities and the experiences of 
psychological failure which accompany discrepancies reduce the amount of 
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psychological energy available to the organization and thereby reduces Its 
4 

effectiveness t That such an Incomplete utilization of human resources Is a 
reflection of low organizational effectiveness has also been argued by Katz 
and Kahn (1966) and Yuchtman and Seashore (196/*)' Lawrence and Lorsch (1968), 
moreover, suggest that a reason for the low performance of an organization Is 
the lack of fit between managers and the structure of the organization. Other 
consequences for the organization Include! pressures to displace goals 
(Etzlonl, 1964); greater costs due to Increased need for control and coordination 
(Etzlonl, 1964); Increased problems of communication (Argyrls, 1964); and In 
general, the Inhibiting of the productivity, stability, and adaptability of 
the organization. (Pondy, 1967)* 

The reactions of the organization will be directed toward alleviating these 
consequences; but whether these reactions will aggravate or alleviate the 
nroblem will depend on whether the organization correctly perceives the cause 
of the problem and whether the measures it takes to resolve it are appropriate. 
In the case of a discrepancy involving self-direction, for example* Argyris 
(1957, 1964) has argued that the problem for both the individual and the organi- 
zation will be Increased if management perceives the difficulty as due to 
inappropriate employee attitudes and reacts by authoritarian and directive 
leadership, tighter controls, making working conditions more pleasant) etc. 
Similarly) if the discrepancy Involves primarily insufficient Income, 
methods such as job enlargement will not be appropriate. On the other hand) 
organissatlons may correctly diagnose the problem and may react in such, a way 
as to decrease the discrepancy and increase its effectiveness. For example) 
Blau (1968) suggests that a decentralization of authority and responsibility 
may occur in response to an Increase in the expertness of the staff; and Hall 
(1972) suggests that a decrease in formalisation may accompany an increase in 
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the prof esslonallsat ion of workers. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The matching of Individuals to jobs In an Industrial society Is a problem- 
atic process which has a high potential for conflict. In this paper we 
have attempted to develop a conceptual framework which would help to Identify 
the key variables In this process and thus serve as a source of hypotheses for 
empirical research Into these problems. 

It was argued that variation among jobs Is attributable to two main 
sources — ' variation due to their being associated with different occupational 
categories and variation within occupational categories produced by differences 
In organizational settings. Individuals also vary in their qualifications 
and In their orientations toward work. 

It has been stressed that in an industrial society, jobs vary Independently 
of the characteristics of individuals and therefore considerations of the 
degree of "fit" between them become both relevant and Important. 

Individuals and jobs are joined in a matching process wherein each party 
attempts to satisfy his objectives — the individual attempts to find a job 
which has characteristics that are congruent with his values toward work, and 
the organization attempts to find a worker with maximum productivity. The 
extent to which each party is able to achieve its objectives is dependent upon 
its relative power in this exchange, and to the extent that the resulting bargain 
is not mutually satisfactory the potential for a discrepancy exists. 

Two major types of discrepancies resulting from imperfect matching were 
delineated. First, discrepancies between the individual *d skills and those 
required to adequately perform the job — • overtraining and undertraining. 
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Second > discrepancies due to the failure of the Individual to obtain valued 
aspects of work — Intrinsic rewards, careers, social relationships, and Income, 
prestige and authority. 

The Individual's experience of these discrepancies will result In Initial 
attempts to eliminate them, by leaving or by changing his orientation toward 
work. If these fall. It Is predicted that negative job attitudes, informal 
activities and collective action may ensue. These adaptations are also 
likely to lower the effectiveness of the organization. 

Having identified some of the variables that are Involved In" the matching 
of individuals and jobs and having described how these variables are Inter- 
related, the next step required is empirical research to strengthen these 
arguments and to form the basis for a theory of the relationship of the 
individual to the job in an industrial society. The concern with these issues 
seems highly appropriate in view of the renewed interest of sociologists 
in the quality of workers' employment experience. 
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1« The Human Capital approach In economics} for example, treats education 
as an Investment one makes to Increase his capability as a producer and 
4 computes rates of return (In the form of income) on this Investment t- 

Similarly, education can be conceived of as an Investment one makes to 
obtain any aspect of work which he values. Both of these conceptions 
assume a rational actor, who will not Invest unless he expects some return 
on his Investment. 

2. Rather than a conception of a worker valuing one of several aspects of 
the job and thus having one type of discrepancy should he fall to obtain 
it, a more correct view would be to recognize that each worker values 
all aspects of the job in varying degrees and thus may have varying 
degrees of discrepancy with respect to all of these aspects. This 
consideration becomes especially Important when attempting to empirically 
Investigate the consequences of discrepancies, but is a subtlety that will 
not be explored further in this paper. Instead, when we speak of a worker 
having "a" discrepancy, this should be taken to mean the greatest discrepancy 
or his failure to obtain his most valued aspect of the job. 

3. The arguments advanced thus far in this paper refer mainly to discrepancies 
that occur initially when the individual and the job are matched. It 
should be recognized that other processes may produce such discrepancies, 
however. Tltere can be a process of socialization at work, for example, 
which could lead from a nondlscrepant match at job entry to a discrepant 
one after a number of years and no promotion. The discussion in this paper 
from this point on assumes that a discrepancy has occurred and is applicable 
regardless of whether the discrepancy occurred initially or over time. 
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Argyrls defines effectiveness as achieving the core activities of the 
organization (i.e., achieving its objectives, maintaining the internal 
system, adapting to the external environment) at a constant or increasing 
level with the same or decreasing Increments of Inputs of energy* 
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